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suffering. It may be that men have thought 
that co-ordinate development is impossible, 
and that spiritua] exaltation is only attaina- 
ble through bodily contrition. It may be 
they have believed that matter is so corrupt, 


line of mystical religions, we shall not blush | that it merits the contempt of the soul. Per- 
for Quakerism. It is among the most digni-| haps the terror of God’s justness has so over- 


fied and the manliest of them. 


It has never | shadowed the consolation of His mercy that 


diverted itself with ecclesiastical hubbub and | men have grasped at the hope that suffering 


pantomime. It has not wooed the world, as if 


its life depended upon the number of its 





“here below” might be placed to their credit 
on high. It is even possible they have sup- 


proselytes neither has it protested that it did | posed that their God could take delight in 


not belong here. And yet there are those 
who will tell you that it has always seemed 
somewhet a stranger, that its existence has 
worn the aspect of a conflict, girt all around 
by duty. They will say to you that while 
¥ox thought a silk surplice no better than a 
leathern doublet to pray in, there have been 
those since who have seemed to believe that 
God was noticing the livery of his servants. 
They will tell you there have been, in the 
past, some generations who were mainly 


copies and quotations; and who, instead of | 


suiting their quotations to prevailing opinions, 


have always adapted their opinions to their | 


quotations. And when we seek the explana- 
tion of this, we do not find it in the mysticism 
upon which our faith is founded; we cannot 
count it a result of the spiritual independence 
of which we are proud; we shall detect 
its basis in the old, the ever reappearin 

conviction that there is merit in chveieal 








pain. It was a conviction of one or another 
of these that sent John into the wilderness, 
and Mohammed in the Cave of Hara. It 
was a belief of this sort that induced George 
Fox to choose leather for his clothing and a 
hollow tree for his home. Perhaps the mis- 
sion of Fox will justify his course. Ascetic- 
ism has always entered largely into the lives 
of reformers. Their work has demanded a 
concentration of power. But it is a belief 
that the best thought of the world has long 
out-grown. He who at this late hour becomes 
ascetic, and does violence to his body or his 
mind in the hope that it may result in good 
to his soul, needs to be dragged out from the 
tombs among which he has wandered and 
resurrected into the age in which he lives. 
When, in the fullness of time and of trouble, 
Protestantism came to heal abuses it said to 
the body: thou shalt no longer suffer need- 
lessly. It elevated the mind to its proper 
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rank, and forbade the soul to tear its own 
house down. But the error after which 
Luther flung his ink-horn, has come back 
again and crept a little way into Quakerism. 
Itoes not trouble me that it was the Ascetic 
Buddha who first required his professed dis- 
ciples to abstain from music and from song, 
and from personal ornaments. I may mention 
as a peculiarity of the persons, rather than as 
characteristic of Quakerism, that some of the 
best Friends I have known refused to pre- 
serve their appearance by pictures. It does 
not trouble me that this manifestation of as- 
ceticism is also old. Sixteen hundred years 
ago, Plotinus expressed contempt for his body 
by a refusal to name his birth-day or his na- 
tive land, or to tell who his parents were. 
And when asked for his portrait, he replied 
by asking: Is it not enough to have dragged 
after us, wherever we have been, the image 
in which nature has shut us up? Why trans- 
mit to the future an image of that image? 
These are the peccadilloes of asceticism. They 
have but an individual significance. They 
embezzle the happiness of many lives, but 
they cannot render the Society bankrupt in 
power. But there is another development of 
ascetism that threatens to make it a defaulter 
from the high trust imposed. We seem to 
have forgotten that if God made the soul to 
be polished into a perfect reflector of His 
love, He also made the mind to be expanded 
into a comprehension of His power. And when 
we search for manifestation of His might, we 
shall not find it—where men are apt to seek 
it—in the electrical flash and the ocean's roll, 
any more than in the scintillations of the 
keenest intelligence and in the widening pro- 
gress thit has swept onward through the 
thought of men. There is a chapter in the 
history of religion that we have forgotten to 
read. It records a prolonged struggle by 
thoughtful men to discover that which could 
endure inspection, and he who reads carefully 
will have to confess that their unaided efforts 
have always resulted in exalting the intellect 
and the intellectual to the high estate of the 
worshipful and the divine. The story is, as 
regards the matter I am discussing, intensely 
argumentative—is the most eloquent of all 
possible pleas for culture. I shall invite you, 
therefore, to go all over the world with me, 
seeking for a single instance in which culture 
has, in the long run, proven false to the true 
and the good. I think we shall find, rather, 
that while men were without a faith that 
could satisfy them, it bas appeared and re- 
appeared as the expression of their highest 
aspiration and the object of their purest love. 

Iu the year 641 of our era,on the plains 
of Nahavand a great battle was fought be- 
tween the Mohammedans and the Persians, 


by which 100,000 men of stubborn convic- 
tions were sent out of the world. With 
those bodies was cut down the belief they 
persisted in harboring. For there is the ob- 
verse of an idea at every sword’s end, and 
where so many have fallen in battle we 
may safely assume that their doctrine has 
perished with them. We shall see, by-and- 
by, what it was that gave strength to the 
Moslem arm; but it struck down there a faith 
which for two thousand years had made life 
holy and wonderful for millions of men. If 
we would learn into what that faith has de- 
generated by this time, we must question the 
Parsees of India; but to know it at its best 
estate we have only to keep our judgments in 
advance of our sympathy, Accustomed to 
look from the watch-tower of revelation, away 
to the definite boundaries of a religion whose 
condition is sin, and whose conclusion is 
moral perfection, we shall find it hard to 
note the bearings of # faith that assumes infi- 
nite capacity as its hypothesis, and that has 
for its outlook the farthest reaches of the 
highest culture. For those Persians were em- 
phatically thinkers. Through an atmosphere 
of thoughfulness without rules to guide them, 
they went searching for system. Personally 
they were quiet men who walked around the 
rocks and carefully spared the flowers,—men 
who would have made excellent table-turners, 
excellent Oneida Communists,—who lay 
awake and looked up at the stars, and won- 
dered if they should ever get there, till the 
world seemed to bound up and the stars to 
stoop down and assure them that new powers 
should one day sweep into their wailing souls 
and the impossibilities of time become the 
trifles of eternity. But when a people for 
whom the world is a school and life a course 
of study, set out in search of that which shal] 
merit their highest reverence, there is but 
one goal at which they can arrive. The first 
clause of their “ Genesis,” and of the genesis 
of all that surrounds them must read: “in 
the beginning” was intelligence. Through 
sternest mental discipline they aspired to ex- 
pand to a conception of this, and then to bound 
it with their love. In so far as they succeeded 
they ceased to be aliens, and had initiated them- 
selves into the life and spirit of the universe. 
Their “conviction” was of ignorance, and 
their “ regeneration ” into greater knowledge. 
But almost immediately they hazarded a 
metaphor (a factor that has entered into the 
history of most religious systems, and always 
with the same result,) and spoke of this in- 
telligence as light. And then the close in- 
spection of details which is attendant upon 
culture disclosed that their condition was 
variable, that their moments of inspiration 
alternated with intervals of depression. Evi- 
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dently there was an element of discord in the 
harmony ; and what better name than dark- 
ness for this power that would confuse them 
and drag them down? And now the struggle 
that formed the continued discipline of the 
Persian faith had begun. Pantheism has 
never been the religion of idiots or of mad- 
men. It demands that impulse and passion, 
whose tendency is forward to a personal cen- 
tre of power, be hammered out into an ex- 
panded intelligenve that can reflect the faint- 
est lights and the lightest shades. The Per- 
siaus will was hardly strong enough, and his 
imagination hardly broad enough to énable 
him to succeed perfectly in this. His mind 
was not so purely speculative as some to 
which we shall presently refer; and after the 
bright sky had hung above him for many 
years and the stars had come forth nightly to 
invite his attention, he yielded, and began to 
dishonor his intelligence and to wonder if, 
after all, the sun and the stars were not them- 
selves divine. Even at his worst estate, how- 
ever, he never belied his manhood. Herefused 
to assume a posture before the invisible. He 


did not devise any philosophical apparatus of 


rites and mysteries to illustrate his meaning tu 
God, who had failed to understand his logic. He 
merely struck off from the catalogue of stars 
the poor world of which he had learned to 
think too lightly, and counted it, thenceforth, 
a sort of spiritual asteroid that needed other 
light to guide its wandering. Now I think it 
is evident that everything merely theological 
that appeared in those days perished with the 
using. Phantoms turvived the conflict with 
counter phantoms only to be tossed into the 
air from the point of the spear. But there 
was something in this Persian faith which 
the armies «f Alexander could not trample 
down,—something that the Parthians could 
not kill with their arrows, though they tried 
for five hundred years,—something that re- 
sisted the avarice of Constantinople and an- 
swered the challenge of Rome, and that did 
not die when those Mohammedans came to 
Nabavand and said, contemptuously, Your 
culture is well enough as a pastime, and the 
light of the planets is good to see by; but 
there is something, here on this very earth, 
to which intellect and the stars alike are 
slaves. Believe it, or get out of the world! 
But we will turn to a people still more spec- 
ulative. Southward from those Persians 
have lived and died the most devoted stu- 
dents the world has thus far contained. We 
call their country India and themselves 
Brahmins. In that southern peninsula, over 
which one could believe that the winds had 
learned to blow softly and the seas to beat 
silently against its shores, the highest intel- 
lectual prizes have been set and bravely 















striven for for more than three thousand 
= Through all that time there has been 


orn into the world asuccession of men whose 


ambition was the highest culture, and the 
dread of ignorance their only fear. 
parently bringing with them a conviction 
that man does not become a man except 


Ap- 


through an individual struggle, they have 


accepted life as an experiment and the world 


asa studio for the use of which God alone 
could demand compensation. With a defi- 
nite purpose before them, the proper method 
of initiation into life was plain. They 
crushed, with the heavy hand of their higher 
destiny, the passions that claimed a birth- 
right to be rebellious; and flung away the 
ephemeral] interests that tempted them with 
an energy that forbade their return. With 
all their affections guarded, and with every 
faculty trained for introspection, these de- 
votees became absentees, for whom space 
was a perplexity, and whom our strife for 
local possession would have utterly confused. 
They did not reckon their property in acres 
of land or in cubic feet of stone. We think of 
them as silent and dignified men who would 
have counted it irreverent to teach their 
mouths to whistle or their feet to dance; 
who did not -greet one another when they 
met lest they should intrude upon a revery ; 
and who would have chosen to spring over 
the infinite in thought rather than to bound 
over a shallow brook in the flesh. For such 
men but one interpretation of existence was 
possible. To no Deus ex machina, nor thun- 
dering Jove, were they indebted for them- 
selves and the world. Out from Brahm,— 
the Perfect Intelligence, the Limitless and 
Unwearied Thinker,—had all things come 
by asimple evolution. The world was not 
here because a person had willed its existenoe 
and was waiting to judge it harshly, but as 
an emission from a generous Contemplator, 
whose life was a perpetual creation. It 
might be that the rocks and the water had 
become far removed from their original—it 
seemed too that there were moving about 
upon the earth many creatures who, although 
they bore the human form, had forgotten 
their pedigree—but surely the Creator would 
retain an affection for the created, welcome 
to companionship those upon whom his im- 
press had been stamped indelibly. The 
Koran makes a distinction between those 
men who are born golden and others of sil- 
ver. But the Brahmin, who esteemed him- 
self “golden” in proportion as he passed cur- 
rent with the Absolute, counted all others 
nothing better than clay. The slave was 
merely an “animated tool,” whose sole use 
was mechanical. The large middle class, 
comprising the merchant, the traveller, the 
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military, who seemed devoted to the world, 
and to love action as well as rest, he could 
not believe that these could ever rise to com- 
munion with Brahm. Only those who had 
been born for it, and who persistently lived 
for it, could hope to merge the individual 
intelligence that had been apportioned them 
into the Universal Intelligence from which it 
had been derived. For to nothing lees than 
this did the Brahmin aspire. His aim was 
not merely to the contemplation of this per- 
fect Intelligence, he sought to become one 
with it—sought, long and confidently, through 
many privations. Society, in all of its de- 
partments, gradually conformed itself to his 
demands. Though unconscious of any alle- 
giance to Brahm, soldier and slave were alike 
reverent of the Brahmin. However the une 
might toil or the other fight, it was of all 
things most imperative that they should 
not interfere with the meditations of those 
thinkers ; and we have presented an instance 
in which a nation’s scholars were also its 
rulers and its priests. 

Here again was a people who came into 
the world to find no notice in bibles and 
churches that there was a God here, but 
who brought with them an impulse, intel- 
lectual or moral, that compelled them to 
study. And what a beautiful faith their 
culture gave them!—demanding of them 
purity cf life, and resting at the foundation 
of one of the best of governments for many 
years. It, too, came into conflict with the 
energetic Mohammedan ; and, of course, it 
had to succumb for a time. But it rose 
again, as we should expect it to do; and, 
although a lie, on being decapitated, does not 
always, like the Cornish St. Kieran, get up 
and bury itself out of the way, yet we may 
be confident that the faith of Hindostan was 
purified by a conquest which thus became a 
victory for itself. But, integral as they be- 
came in all that depended upon themeelves, 
these Brahmins remained incomplete in all 
besides. These intellects that had been tew- | 
pered for centuries and newly burnished | 
with every generation that had passed away, | 
were unable to probe to the secret of things. 
Let us honor them with the confession, that 
by them it was proven, that Bion’s maxim | 
is a chimera, and that man, unaided, can- 
not interpret himself. The “golden” man, 
after all the purification of an ascetic life, 
still asked sorrowfully : “Shall Life or shall 
Death be the victor? and must my aspiration 
toward the glorious and the perfect be for- 
ever in vain ?” 





(To be Continued.) 


THE sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thcu 
wilt not despise.—Ps, li. 17. 





For Friendw’ Intelligencer. 
A HOME FOR AGED FRIENDS. 


A “Home” for aged, indigent Friends, 
has for a long time seemed to me to be a 
great need in our Society ; and upon reading 
an article in the Intelligencer of Fourth month 
27th, treating of this subject, I recognized a 
fellow feeling in the writer, and an earnest, 
living trust sprang in my mind that we 
should yet deal with a lowly and suffering 
class, more in accordance with our high re- 
lig ous profession. 

[It is too true, as implied in the article 
mentidned, that while we aim to provide for 
members who are without means and unable 
to support themselves, it is s»metimes done in 
a very indiffereut manner, because “ we seek 
to do it at the smalleet cost.” Doubtless there 
are many who would, who do suffer befure 
sacrificing their self-respect by asking relief 
from the Society, and even when this is done 
they are often uncomfortable in body and 
mind. 

A “Home” under the care of Friends 
might be made a valuable institution; in its 
care and attention to physical wants many 
could be made comfortable and happy, to 
whom life is only stern discipline, because of 
necessary privations and discomfort. And 
the influence of such an institution upon the 
hearts and minds of the inmates could not 
fail to soothe, sustain and elevate. In its 
practical working it might, no doubt, be 
made purtially self-supporting; for there are 
aged persons who have means suflicient to pay 
a moderate board, but feeling homeless ahd 
desolate in our city boarding houses, would 
hail such a retreat with thankful joy, and 


|find the rest and peace their lonely spirits 


crave, S. H. B. 

Orange, oth mo. dth, 1872. 

For Friends’ Lotelligencer. 

I was much pleased to notice in a late 
number an article written by R. H. The 
present state of Society contrasted with that of 
former times, is a subject which I have medi- 
tated much upon. In olden times, Friends 
passed through many trials, hardships and 
even persecutions in order that they might 
meet together, and hold sweet communion 
with their Heavenly Father. And now with 
all the advantages spread out before us, we 
are often very remiss in this important duty ; 
forgetting the joy that will illuminate the 
soul, and brighten the pathway of all who are 
willing to-be governed by the Great Head of 
the Church. That same unerring Guide is as 
ready now to direct our steps as He was to 
command the waves of the trackless sea to be 
stayed for the children of Israel to walk 


lthrough unharmed. Although the require- 



















































































ment may be but small, yet it may seem to 
usa mountain. He alone is able to remove 
it and qualify all for the work which He has 
assigned for them. He will be both mouth 
and speech, tongue and utterance. Oh, why 
do we falter at the very threshhold of duty, 
is the earnest thought or inquiry of Margaret 
A. Seymour.— Mendon. 


From the Christian Register. 


SHALL THE NATION, BY A CHANGE IN ITS 
CONSTITUTION, PROCLAIM ITSELF CHRIS- 
TIAN? 

BY FREDERICK H HEDGE. 


A convention was held at Cincinnati on 
the first of this month, (2d mo.) whose ob- 
ject was somewhat obscurely indicated in its 
title: ‘The National Convention to secure 
the Religious Amendment of the United 
States Constitution.” The Convention was 
called by a “ National Association,” bear- 
ing the same name,—an Association which 
has many auxiliaries, which, during the past 
year, has held, it ‘is said, in various places, 
two hundred public meetings, which has a 
permanent secretary, and has raised some 
thousands of dollars in aid of its designs. 

The chief aim of this Assciation is express- 
ed in one of the resolutions adopted by their 
Convention : 

Resolved, That it is the right and duty of the 
United States, as a nation settled by Christians, a 
nation with Christian laws and usages, and with 
Christianity as its greatest social force, to acknowl- 
edge itself in its written Constitution to be a Caris- 
tian nation. 

In what way those interested in the pro- 
ject wish this acknowledgment to be made, in 
what precise terms they would have it ex- 
pressed, whether they would choose to con- 
tent themselves with the simple insertion of a 
clause in the Constitution, declaring the na- 
tion to be a Christian nation, or whether they 
would claim an additional article, securing, 
if not enforcing, certain usages, such as the 
observance of the “Sabbath,” in the Puri- 
tan sense of that term, and the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools,—I am unable to 
say, having seen no definite proposition rela. 
tive to that pcint by any authorized organ of 
the Association. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, from the tenor of the following third 
resolution of the Cincinnati Convention, that 
the preservation of those uses is the object 
especially contemplated in this proposed 
amendment of the Constitution : 

Resolved, That as the disregard of sound theory 
alwavs leads to mischievous practical results, so, 
in this case, the failure of our nation to ackvowl- 
edge in its organic law its relation to God aud His 
moral laws, asa Christian nation, has fostered the 
theory that government has nothing to do with re- 
ligion but to let it alone, and that, consequently, 
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State laws in favor of the Sabbath, of Christian 


marriages, and the use of the Bible in the schools, 
are noconstitutional. 


These people are earnest, conscientious, 
and apparently single-minded in their aim, 
actuated by no motive either of personal 
gain or sectarian propagandism, but looking 
simply and purely to what they suppose the 
moral and religious requirements and the 
safety of the State. They have taken alarm 
at certain symptoms which seem to then to 
threaten the abolition of Christian principles, 
and therewith the dissolution of ancients bonds, 
and the consequent surrender of the country 
to irreligion and moral ruin. The symptoms 
which chiefly alarm them are the relaxation 
of sabbatarian discipline, and the discontin- 
uance, or the proposed discontinuance, of the 
use of the Bible in the schools. These inno- 
vations they have set themselves to resist. 
Their motives are pure, their aim sincere, 
but their premises, I think, are false; and 
their enterprise, I am sure, is a vain under- 
taking, not likely to succeed, or, if success- 
ful, to result in good to Church or State. 

They plead that, since the nation was settled 
by Christians, it is bound to acknowledge it- 
self in its written Constitution a Christian na- 
tion. It is true the nation was settled by Chris- 
tians, and equally trueit is that the nation, with 
one trifling exception, was settled by Protest- 
ants. With equal reason it might therefore 
be claimed that the nation, at the start, be- 
hooved to declare itself Protestant; and, un- 
less it had done so, the questions at issue con- 
cerning the observance of the Sunday and 
the use of the Bible in schools would have 
stood precisely where they do now—Protest- 
ants and Romanists dividing on these points. 
The framers of the Constitution say nothing 
in that instrument about Christianity. They 
had no occasion to do so, unless they intend- 
ed to prescribe acceptance of the Christian 
religion, or some form of that religion, as a 
qualification for office and the rights of citi- 
zenship. They concluded, on due considera- 
tion—whether wisely or not may be a ques- 
tion,—to exact no condition of this kind. 
The third section of the sixth article of the 
Constitution expressly provides that “no 
religious test shall ever ve required as a 

ualification to any office or public trust un- 
der the United States.” The late Justice 
Story, in his “ Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution,” remarks that. “ this clause is not in- 
troduced merely for the purpose of satiefying 
the scruples of many respectable persons who 
feel an invincible repugnance to any religi- 
gious test or affirmation. It has a higher 
object, to cut off forever every pretense of 
avy alliance between Church and State in 
the National Government. They were sensi- 
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ble of the dangers from this source, marked 
out in the history of other ages and countries, 
and not wholly unknown to our own. They 
knew that bigotry was unceasingly vigilant 
in its stratagems t» secure to itself an exclu- 
sive ascendency over the human mind, and 
that intolerance was ever ready to arm itself 
with all the terrors of the civil power to ex- 
terminate those who doubt its dogmas or re- 
sist its infallibility. . . . It was easy to fore- 
see that, without some prohibition of religi- 
ous tests, a successful sect in our country 
might, by once possessing power, pass test 
laws which would secure to themselves a 
monopoly of all the offices of trust and pro- 
fit under the NationalGovernment.” 


Whether—granting the importance of the 
object they had in view—the fathers adopted 
the best measures to secure that end may be 
a question. Had they foreseen the subsequent 
immense emigration of other races with other 
ideas than their own, they might, perhaps, 
have thought it expedient to provide more 
effectually against the usurpations of the 
Church of Rome, by denying the franchise 
to all who owned allegiance to any visible 
ecclesiastical head. But, rejecting as they 
did religious tests, they had no occasion to 
make mention of the Christian faith. These 
reformers of the Constitution profess to wish 
only to supply the omission of its founders ; 
but what they propose would in reality tra- 
verse their intent, or else it would fail of any 
effect. One does not see how the mere dec- 
laration of Christian faith can affect the 
religious condition of the land. Either, as a 
nation, we are Christians or we are not Chris- 
tians. If we are Christians, the Christian 
faith will make itself felt, and show itself in 
our national policy. If we are not Chrie- 
tians, no declaration to the contrary can be 
of any avail. It would serve, they say, to 
rebut the plea of unconstitutionality urged 
against State laws which aim to protect the 
sacredness of Sunday and the use of the Bi- 
ble. Iam not aware that such laws have 
been proved unconstitutional; but if they 
are so, the mere declaration by government 
of faith in Christianity would not change 
their character in that respect. Something 
more than the Christian name would he re- 
quired to give them constitutional authority, 
if that authority is wanting as the Constitu- 
tion now stands. It would need that the 
nation, through its government, should de- 
clare itself not only Christian, but Christian 
in the Protestant sense. However desirable 
it may seem, in the judgment of these re- 
formers, that the framers of the Constitution 
had planted themselves at the start on Prot- 
estant Christian principle, it is very evident 
that the full-grown nation cannot now retrace 



























its steps and assume that ground. And, short 
of that, the ends contemplated in this move- 
ment cannot be accomplished. 


You demand that the nation call itself 


Christian. The question immediately arises, 
What is Christian? The name will not help 
you in the thing you have at heart unless you 
can put your own interpretation upon it. 
Here are two religions, both claiming to be 
Christian, but as far apart in their funda- 
mental principles, to say the least, as Judaism 
and any form of Christian faith. Both name 
the name of Christ as their Founder and in- 
visible Head ; and that is about all they have 
in common. 
Book, and says: “ Here is Christianity ; it is 
all in this volume; this is the true and all- 
sufficient rule of faith.” 
have universally diffused, and the reading of 
it made a religious exercise in the public 
schools. 
sole and supreme authority and rule of faith, 
forbids its use in the Protestant version, and 
contends against the reading of it in schools 
in which the young of its communion receive 
instruction. The one refers the believer to his 
own soul for communion with God, without 
priestly mediation, and, theoretically at least, 
insists on the right of private judgment, how- 
ever it may practically interfere with that 
right. The other says, You can come to God 
only through the church and the priest, and 
have no more right to exercise your private 
judgment against church and priest in ques- 
tions of religion, than the infant has to regu- 


The one takes its stand upon a 
This Book it would 


The other denies that the Buok is 


late its conduct independent of parental con- 
trol. The one acknowledges in spiritual 
things no supreme power, in theory calls no 
man master ; the other defers to a visible head 
who is infallible, whose will is therefore iden- 
tical with the absolute right, and has ever the 
prior claim when it comes ia conflict with the 
secular law. Which of these religions, both 
claiming to be Christian, do you wish to rec- 
ognize, and—so far as the constitutional rec- 
ognition may avail for that purpose—estab- 
lish its influence and its uses in the land? 


The leaders in this movement are Protest- 
ants. In vain will they attempt to carry their 
measures against the will or without the co- 
operation of the Papists. And the Papists, 
be sure, will give their aid to no such project, 
except with the prospect of thereby establish- 
ing the ascendancy of their religion; an aim 
in which they are more likely to succeed than 
any Protestant body, by reason of the unity 
and ecclesiastical discipline which enables 
them to move in mass and to act as one man, 
whilst the Protestants divide into sects and 
counteract each other’s aims. Let those who 


urge this amendment beware lest, instead of 


accomplishing the object they have in view, 
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their enterprise end in something very differ- 
ent and very undesirable,—the political over- 
weight of the Church of Rome. * * * I 
have not the least fear that these agitators 
will succeed in their project; but this 1 should 
fear, if the project were carried, would be the 
result of their success. Whatever advantage 
could be reaped from it by any body of Chris- 
tians, the strongest ecclesiastical body would 
be sure to reap. And the Church of Rome 
is, beyond all comparison, the strongest eccle- 
siastical body; not the most numerous, but 
the strongest by reason of its compactness 
and invincible solidarity. * mee 
You want Christianity affirmed by consti- 
tutional authority to be the religion of the 
land. But who, I repeat, shall define Chris- 
tisnity? One class of Christians excludes 
another who claim an equal right to the name, 
and profess greater purity in their apprehen- 
sion of the common faith. Shall the Consti- 
tution be brought to bear unfavorably on that 
denomination of believers? Christianity 
means nothing for the purpose intended until 
defined; and the next step to definition is 
exclusion,—ruling out of office and out of 
civil rights all whose faith does not answer to 
your definition. I rejoice to believe that 
neither is possible; but one of these meas- 
ures is as possible as the other. If you can 
get a vote for an amendment of the Consti- 
tution affirming the nation to be Christian, 
you can also get a vote for an act declaring 
whe are Christians and who are not, estab- 
lishing a religious test. Then logical consis- 
tency would require exclusion from office and 
the ballot of all who should fail to satisfy 
that test. For where would be the use of a 
verbal declaration without some action con- 
forming thereto. ° ° ° ° ° 


If calling the nation Christian would make 
it so, one would gladly lend a helping hand 
to such an enterprize. But the Christian 
name will not help us to larger measures of 
the Christian spirit, or better forms of Chris- 
tian life. Nominal Christianity has been 
found to be compatible with all unchristian 
abominations. The greatest atrocities the 
world has ever witnessed have been the ope- 
ration and the boast of nominal Christianity ; 
more innocent blood has been shed by it, 
more tortures inflicted, more vengeance 
wreaked, than by any other weapon in the 
armory of hell. To go no farther than the 
annals of our own land, it was nominal Chris- 
tianity that, in the darkness of the seven- 
teenth century, put to death harmless women 
on the plea of witcheraft, and that, in, the 
light of the nineteenth, advocated slavery, 
saying, through the lips of one of its conse- 
crated preachers: “In defending it, the South 
is assigned the high position of defending, 


before all nations, the cause of all religion, 
of all truth.” ‘ Ye are a chosen generation, 
‘ . @ peculiar people.” i believe that the 
fathers were wise in not burdening the Con- 
stitution with the care of religion. I believe 
thut they were wise in propounding no con- 
fession and exacting no religious tests. But 
whether wise or not, so they builded and so 
we have inherited. We are once for all com- 
mitted to this way, and nothing short. of a 
bloody revolution can establish another in its 
place. What these reformers are attempting 
to do is precisely what other nations, after a 
thousand years’ trial of that way are striving 
to undo. We, as a people, are trying the new 
experiment of placing religion, of placing 
Christianity, on the basis of its own sufficient 
worth, of leaving it to its own unaided 
strength, of withdrawing the State from all 
supervision and dictation of the Church, of | 
freeing the Church and the churches from 
civil control. The experiment was worth try- 
ing. Its success, if successful, will be very 
significant ; its failure, if it fails, will be 
equally so. ; 

If Christianity has not, in its own inherent 
vitality, strength enough to maintain its 
ground, to perpetuate its truth, to establish 
its rule, and to make the nation substantially 
its own, its doom is written and its days are 
numbered. oad 

An arm of flesh will not save a religion 
whose spiritual force is insufficient to itself. 


c 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Thy letter came opportunely. I sometimes 
think our friends have but little idea whata 
blessing the manifestations of their love and 
interest are. Those wh» have traveled in the 
narrow road of self-denial, know that our fel- 
low-travelers cannot give us grace, and that 
there is but one true source of unfailing 
strength ; yet I think we can be helps to one 
another, and if we are faithful to the little in- 
timations or gentle drawings of the Father’s 
spirit, we often shall, by written word or out- 
ward appearance, come to those who have 
need of help, as angels of mercy, and be in- 
strumental in holding up hands that were 
ready to hang down under the pressure of 
many discouragements. Whata blessed mis- 
sion this is. Why are not all of us more faith- 
ful in doing our part? When in our family 
circles we are the recipients of such favors, 
we find ourselves in nearer unison with our 
loving Father. We are drawn into His = 
sence by the feeling of gratitude for the bless- 
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ing, and herein is our strength renewed, and 
we are enabled to take up anew the warfare 
of life with fresh courage. 





I have been in close communion with thee 
lately, and wished it could be more frequently 
personal, having many things to say that I 
cannot well say on paper. Why is it that we 
must be so much separated in this life from 
those with whom we could hold sweet com- 
munion? Doubtless, if our ways are ordered 
of the Lord and we take heed thereto, they 
are the best for us, though not always as we 
would wish. I have been reminded of late of 
an impression made early in life, that my first 
duty relating to the things of this life, was to 
my family. In this I have been in my place 
the past year, having found more need of be- 
ing personally with my children than I ex- 
- pected. As we can only do the work of 
each day, and that must be done in the day 
time, we must leave the future, and we know 
not what a day may bring forth. I have at 
times felt the renewing of faith in the all- 
sufficiency of Divine Power—the Light of 
Christ, or Truth inwardly revealed. This 
alone can enlighten the understanding and 
enable us to see clearly, and to feel that “ He 
that is in us is greater than He that is in the 
world.” This appears to me to be the mission 
of those who are called to bear testimony to 
the Truth as it is in Jesus, and as owned by 
us as a people. 

In looking over the Addenda to “ Sewell’s 


History,”* I was interested in the views of 


the writer, which were then adopted or rather 
acknowledged or admitted by Friends as to 
their mission. In substance it is as follows: 

“Go to then, O man, whoever thou art. 
We will not draw thee off from one society of men 
to carry thee over to another ; it is somewhat 
else we invite thee to.” “We invite thee to 
something which may be a means whereby to 
attain thy own salvation and well-being.” 
“‘ Moreover, it is not far to seek, but at hand, 
it is nigh thee, yea, and in thyself, that is, 
that thou oughtest to turn into, to mind, and 
have a regard unto that which is within thee, 
viz., The light of truth, the true light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world; here thou shalt find a principle cer- 
tain and infallible whereby increasing and 
going on therein, thou mayest at length 
arrive unto a happier condition. But if thou 
darest not doso much it were hard to help 
thee, and if thou art one of those that would 
know all things before thou dost begin, even 
those things which are experienced in a con- 
dition to which thou art so much a stranger, 
there being nothing in thee having agreement 





*Printed 1663. 




















therewith, as to comprehend it, according to 
truth. Thou dost therein just as those that 


would learn to read without knowing the let- 


ters—to desire to know all things that we are 
capable of is good and laudable; but to go 
further is folly. We say then that we exhort 
every one to turn unto the light that is in 
him. We give it rather the appellation of 
light than anything else, otherwise it is all 
one to us, whether ye call it Christ, the Spirit, 
the Word, &c., seeing these all denote but 
one and the same thing.” 


“ The light is also 
the first principle of religion. For seeing there 
can be no true religion, without the knowledge 


of God, and no knowledge of God without 


this light, religion must necessarily have thia 
light for its principle, and therefore is it not 
a silly thing that all men would have people 
to do this or that as good, and leave this or 
that as evil, because they tell them so.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 18, 1872. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEeEtTING.—This 
body commenced its sittings on Second-day, 
13th inst., with an attendance about as large 
as usual, embracing a large proportion of our 
younger members. 

Among the visitors from other Yearly 
Meetings are John and Mary B. Needles, 
Sam’! M. Janney, Benj. and Margaret Hal- 
lowell, and Sam’! Townsend, from Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting; John D. Wright, 
Thos. Foulke, Sam’! Haines and Sam’! Wil- 
lets, from New York Yearly Meeting, and 
Rebecca Winder, from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The Yeariy Meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders had its two usual sittings on the Sev- 
enth-day previous. Brotherly love and in- 
terest characterized the proceedings, and: t> 
judge by the nature of the exercises and their 
general brevity, there was a more than usual 
recognition of our relations to each other in 
these meetings; that they are not those of 
teachers and pupils, but of brethren and sis- 
ters iooking to and understanding the voice 
of the same loving Father. A friend com- 
mented on the fact that this Meeting is com- 
posed almost entirely of the aged and mid- 
dle aged, and he hoped the day was not far 
distant when it would embrace those young 
in the ministry, even the lisping babes. An- 
other friend called attention to the importauc e 
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of the old mingling with the young in social 
and religious intercourse, endeavoring to at- 
tract them toward our principles and testi- 
monies by the love they would feel toward 
those who exemplified them in the beauty of 
their daily lives. A dear ancient friend 
called attention to the importance of an ad- 
herence to our simple faith in that all-suffi- 
cient Teacher, which, if listened to and obey- 
ed, will lead into all truth. She believed 
that in this day of religious excitement, when 
a mere verbal faith is insisted upon by many 
as all-important, that we were especially 
called upon to show that we had not so 
learned Christ. 


On First-day all our several meeting-houses 
were open for worship. The north and south 
ends of the Race Street Meeting House were 
filled to overflowing, many being unable to 
obtain seats. Great solemnity prevailed over 
the large assemblies, and the.testimonies de- 
livered were earnest and impressive. In the 
afternoon the pupils of the First-day schools 
of this city and Westchester assembled in the 
Race St. house, and after remarks by one 
of the Superintendents and recitations by the 
children, they were appropriately addressed 
by several Friends. 

On Second-day the meeting opened under a 
feeling of holy quiet. Epistles were read from 
the five Yearly Meetings with which we cor- 
respond, giving fresh evidence that we are 
banded together in harmony and love. Sev- 
eral committees were appointed, one on the 
proposed alteration in the fourth Query ; but 


our paper goes to press too early to admit of 


further notice this week. 


Unrry nor Unirormiry.—There is attain- 
able, we believe, a precious unity of spirit with- 
out uniformity in belief, or in outward ob- 
servances. When weconeider the almost infinite 
variety in the human mind, doubtless as great 
as the variety in countenance, we perceive 
at once how vain it is to expect uniformity 
in sentiment among intelligent independent 
thinkers, except in regard to matters which 
can be plainly demonstrated, or those which 
are subjects of common experience. Any 
attempt to fetter conscience or restrict thought 
will be sure to react disastrously to the 
cause of trath. 





** All constraint, 
Except what Wisdom lays on evil men, ~ 
Is evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 
Their progress in the road of science ; blinds 
The eyesight of Discovery ; and begets, 
In those who suffer it, a sordid mind, 
Beastial, a meagre intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man’s noble form.”’ 


Earnest, patient, candid inquiry ; a thought- 


ful investigation of all questions which come 
befure mankind, will tend to dispel the clouds 
of error, bigotry and superstition, but can 
never hurt divine truth. 


‘* The eternal years of God are hers.’’ 
As we agree to give up the vain dream of a 
forced uniformity, we believe and trust true 


unity of spirit will be more and more devel- 


oped. “Charity,” or love, “which thinketh ~ 
no evil,” is more potent for good than any 
other Christian virtue. As tolerance prevails, 
and Christian charity reigns, there will be 
known a harmonious working together for the 
general welfare, and for the advancement of 
the cause of Divine Truth among those of the 
most varied attainments and circumstances. 


Tue New Meertinc-Hovuse.—On the 5th 
of this month the new house for public wor- 
ship at the corner of Girard Avenue and 17th 
street was opened, and the meeting there held 
was an occasion of deep interest. A large 
audience gathered, filling both the meeting- 
room and the adjoining school rooms. Not- 
withstanding the throng, a solemn quiet pre- 
vailed, and several interesting and appro- 
propriate communications were delivered. 
One Friend spoke feelingly of the comfort, 
security and peacefulness of our present ser- 
vice of meeting together for divine worship, 
and alluded to the first assemblings of the 
early Friends, who had no convenient houses 
for the purpose, but met in private rooms, the 
fields, on the hill sides and in the woodlands, 

George Fox taught that the building was 
not the church, but that the immortal soul of 
man was the temple of the living God, and 
that the church was present wherever those 
met who were attentive to the voice of the 
divine indwelling spirit. The speaker also 
alluded to the impression which seemed to 
prevail in some minds that the light of this 
people had burned far down in the socket, 
and would soon be extinguished, but he felt 
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to-day he might assure us that the end of our 
organization was yet far distant. After sev- 
eral other exhortations, the services of the 
meeting were closed by a most solemn and 
impressive prayer, appropriate to the occa- 
sion. 

The building isa neat and very substantial 
structure of stone, comfortably furnished and 
ample for the accommodation of 300 persons. 
Should the congregation need more space, the 
capacity of the house can readily be doubled. 
‘This house has been erected to accommodate 
an indulged meeting that has been held for 
several years under the care of Green street 
Meeting, to meet the wants of those of its 
members who could not conveniently attend 
at Fourth and Green streets. 


9G See 


DIED. 


TOMLINSON.—On the evening of the 8th of 4th 
mo., 1872, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
James Carter, Harrison Co., Ohio, Mary Tomlinson, 
widow of Isaac Tomlinson, formerly of Byberry Pa., 
for many years a member and Elder of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Short Creek. Her last ill- 
ness was of several months’ duration, but through 
all her mind and patience were mercifully pre- 
served, and the strong chara“teristics of her life were 
exemplified throughout, in an earnest desire for the 
comfort and happiness of those around her. 
‘Quietude and peace seemed to rest as a crown upon 
her spirit, and she passed away in the 83d year of 
her age. 

ELDRIDGE.—On the 6th of Ist mo., 1871, at 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Hannah, wife of 
Elibu Eldridge, in the 86th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

She was born in Dartmouth, Mas3., in 1785. Her 
parents, William and Deborah Barker, were mem- 
bers of the religious Society of Friends, and they 
succeeded in traiving their daughter in her early 
years to walk consistently with filial and religious 
duty. Her mind was raised above the love of vani- 
ty, which is generally so captivating to the young, 
and she was enabled to perform those duties by 
which spiritual strength and stature were gained for 
her long life of usefulness. In 1802 she was joined 
in marriage with Elihu E‘dridg4, with whom in 1810 
she settled at Union Springs. Here, commencing 
with the early settlement of the country, she found 
large oppo:tunity for actively expressing her sym- 
pathy with the suffering and her benevolence to the 
needy, and truly the cause which she knew not, 
she searched out. 

She wes beloved and respected by both young 
and old. In the rearing of her own family she was 
eminent y successful, so gaining their confidence 
and affection as to be able to govern them without 
harshness or coe:cion; and as her children in- 
¢reased in years, such was their esteem for her 
judgment that they seldom moved in any matter 
without first consulting her, always finding it safe 
to follow her counsel. 

As 4 professor of religion she was firm in the 
principles of Friends, knowing that whereof she 
affirmed; yet she was liberal toward others, believ- 
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ing that they had an equal right with herself to 
their own peculiar views, and thinking no dectrine 
wrong that leads to righteousness. She was care- 
ful of the reputation of others, studiously endeavor- 
ing to promote peace in her neighborhood and har- 
mony in society. 

She filled acceptably the station of Elder for 
about forty years, and was diligent in the attend- 
ance of meetings—tbus, by example, impressing her 
children and others with the importance of so high 
a privilege. 

ROBINSON.—At Ghent, N. Y., 5th mo. 2d, of 
consumption, Henry M. Robinson, aged 70 years. 

MIFFLIN.—At Camden, Del., 5th mo. 2d, 1872, 
Susan M., wife of Thomas Mifflin, in the 69th year 
of her age; an esteemed and useful member of 
Camden Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS.—On the 5th of 5th mo., 1872, Caleb 
Thomas, in the 76th year of his age; an Elder and 
member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 





From the Liberal Christian. 
NEW MOABITE STONE. 


“The following article is taken irom the 
London Times of January 16, 1872.” It is 
very interesting to note a new link in that 
chain of evidence which connects the monu- 
ments of the East with the Biblical record. 
Were the countries of the Bible and of the 
Classics redeemed from the present lawless 
Mohammedan rule, and explored by the sa- 
vans of the Western world, many new treas- 
ures of a similar kind would, no doubt, be 
brought to light : 


To the Editor of the Times : 


Sir :—It will be interesting to Biblical 
students and others to hear that a highly im- 
portant engraved stone has just been discov- 
ered in the Moabite country, and has heen 
brought into Jerusalem. 

I have been permitted to inspect it, and I 
must say it bears about it all the significance 
of antiquity and truth. it measures 36 in. 
by 18 in. on the surface, is of hard, close 
granite, and has six lines of written charac- 
ters almost identical in form with the Sinait- 
ic letters. Mr. Shapira, of Jerusalem, who 
has made the ancient languages of tnis region 
his study, has supplied me with a translation, 
and according to his reading, no more valua- 
ble record of Biblical stated facts, made at 
nearly a contemporary moment with the 
events which it records, has yet been discov- 
ered. It may be, indeed, of more powerful 
interest than the Moabite stone, for it con- 
tains the name of Moses, who may have di- 
rected, seen, and approved the inscriptions 
himself as a memento of the conquest of 
Moab by Israel under their great leader, and 
in addition, the stone, so far as the <p 4 
tion is concerned, is in a perfect state. It 
was brought in here by Bedwin Sheiks from 
the ruins (or mound) of the city of Medeba, 
which is seven miles south of Hesbon, 15 
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miles north of Dibon, and about 45 miles 
due east of this place. The characters, which, 
are very clear and nearly perfect, are trans- 
lated as follows: ‘“ We drove them away— 
the people of ArMoab at the Marsh ground, 
there they made a thank-offering to God 
their King, and Jeshuren rejoiced, as also 
Moses their leader.” 

If these words are conpared with Num- 
bers, chap. xxi, verses 13, 14, and 15, and 
verses 21 to 30; Deuteronomy, chap. xi., 
and Joshua, chap. xiii., verses 9, 15 and 16, 
a remarkable coincidence of narrative will 
be seen. The town of ArMoab mentioned 
on the stone is in the delta formed by the two 
rivers which flow into the River Arnon. The 
*“ArMoab at the marsh ground” of the 
stone seems to he identical with “ the city 
that is in the midst of the river” of the 9th 
verse of the 13th chapter of Joshua. 

I have had made a copy of the characters 
which I bring with me to England, together 
with copies of the declarations of people 
here who know the history of the stone. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Heyry LuMtey, 

Jerusalem, Nov. 29. 


—— 999-2 —___ 


Dress.—I know of thousands of parents 
who have received from God a child, and 
then they turn the young immortal into a 
dressmaker’s doll! As if God had not made 
the little creature beautiful enough, they 
must overload it with upholsterings of silk 
and laces, and then torture its graceful free- 
doms into the tongs and screws of arbitrary 
fashion. On a certain Sabbath these parents 
brought their children to church, and form- 
ally devoted them to the Lord in baptism. 
But all the rest of the time they are conse- 
crating their offspring to that other trinity— 
fashion, finery and folly! I tell you that 
this overdressing of the body strikes through 
into the heart. It poisons the mind with af- 
fectations and most unchildlike greed of ad- 
miration and vain-glory. How can a stop 
be ever put to the crop of fops and fashion- 
ists, if children are to be trained into foppery 
and coxcombry from their cradles? How 
can our children be taught self-denial, fru- 
gality, humility, and spiritual-mindedness 
while their graceful forms are smothered 
under the artificial trappings of pride and 
————— ?—Theo. L, Cuyler—Independ- 
ent. 
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Hold in thy murmurs, Heaven arraigning— 
The patient see God’s loving face ; 

Who bear their burdens uncomplaining, 
Tis they who win the Father’s grace. 

He wounds him-elf who braves the rod, 

And sets himself to fight with God. 















LIFE IN SAN DOMINGO. 
BY SAMUEL G. HOWE, M. D. 
It is but a few days since we, shivering with 


cold, left behind us the snow and ice of New 
England, und now, having thrown off all 
woolen garments, we sit clad in white linen, 
with doors and windows wide open all the 
live-long day and night, and are fanned by 
the soft trade winds. 


We have been familiar with various cli- 


mates; but have never known any so delici- 
ous to the senses or more salubrious than that 
of this beautiful island. 


Already the clouds of ignorance and error 


which obscure from one’s sight at home the 
real condition of affairs here have cleared 
away, and we are able to correct many popu- 
lar errors. 


The idea that men cannot or will not work 


in the Tropics was dispelled at Puerto Platte 
by the sight of lighters paddling to meet us, 


manned by brawny laborers, who rushed at 


the cargo and swung it into their boate. 


Nearing the shore, it was received by teams- 
ters, who had driven their bull-carts hub deep 
into the water, and then urged them with 


sharp voice and sticks up the beach, to the 


open warehouses, where other laborers stowed 
it away. 

All day long, and far into the evening they 
worked by moonlight, and made night noisy 
by their shouts and laughter. They chattered 
in various languages, among which the Eng- 
lish predominates. 

Puerto Platte ix a phenomenon rarely seen 
hitherto in the Tropics; for it is animated by 
a spirit caught from the United States, and 
work is the order of the day. Merchants, 
traders, and laborers are active and earnest, 
because they work in freedom and reap a fair 
harvest of gain. 

The town was devastated last season by a 
conflagration, as serious to its inhabitants as 
was that at Chicago to hers. Already new 
and better stores and houses rise out of the 
ruins, on streets broader and better than the 
old ones 

Hardly twelve hours after landing our 
goods, most of them were on their winding 
way toward the interior town of St. Jago, 
over a rough natural road, where is already 
an active transportation, the annual cost of 
which is more than half a million dollars. 

Men will not work in the Tro, ics except 
under cvercion! As well say that the honey- 
bee, impelled in the temperate zone to hive 
honey for winter's food, will not store it where 
the “flowers ever blossom, the beams ever 
shine.” Imported into this island, the bee, 
impelled by instinct, hives honey perpetually. 

an is not a whit lees industrious by nature 
than the bee; and will work everywhere, 
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when the natural rewards of industry are 
fairly shared among those who exercise it, in- 
stead of being taxed, or monopolized by a 
favored class. 

Hitherto the virile men of the North have 

one to the Tropics in the spirit of the old 
Tepenetee-te dominate the softer natives, 
to make them hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, while denying them the rewards of 
their work. 

But when the North shall approach the 
South in the spirit of the new dispensation— 
disposed to do as it would be done by, to 
share fairly the profits of work; and shall 
apply its cultivated brain and improved ma- 
chinery to the development of tropical fecun- 
dities—then will the South respond — 
and work harmoniously. And harvests mul- 
tiplied an hundred fold will provide food for 
the human race at far less cost of labor than 
is pow necessary. 

Who cannot see in this a clue to the solu- 
tion of the vexed question of labor ? 

Here Mother Earth offers yearly three 
crops of some kinds of food, in return for less 
work than she gives for one crop in the North. 

Here the farmer is spared the great outlay 
necessary for building house and barn, secure 
against the destructive agency of frost, and 
for keeping family and cattle warm during 
the long winter weather, when he can do lit- 
tle work. 

When the great tropical belt (the natural 
garden of the globe) can be skillfully culti- 
vated, and its abundant harvests freely dis- 
tributed, one hour’s labor will be as productive 
as three ave at present; and, therefore, the 
multitudes who must now work from morn 
till night for the support of the human family 
will have breathing time from their toil. 


COUNTRY CHILDREN. 
Little fresh violets, 
Born in the wildwood ; 
Swertly illustrating 
Innocent childhood ! 
Shy as the antelore— 
Brown as a berry-- 
Free as the mountain air— 
Romping and merry ! 
Blue eyes and hazel eyes 
Peep from the hecges, 
Shaded by sunbonnets 
Frayed at the edges ! 
Up in the apple-trees, 
Heedless of danger, 
Manhood in embryo 
Stares at the stranger ! 
Out in the hilly patch, 
Seeking for berries— 
Under the orchard tree, 
Feat ting on cherries— 
Traw ping on clover blooms 
Down ’mong the grasses, 
No voice to hinder them— 
Dear lads and lasses ! 
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Dear little innocents, 
Born in the wildwood ; 
Oh, that all little ones 
Had such a childhood ! 
God’s blue spread over them— 
God’s green beneath them ! 
No sweeter beritage 
Could we bequrath them ! 
—Rural New Yorker. 





=< — 


THE VICTORY. 


The following poem, written for the occasion, was 
read by Ressiter Johnson at the Morse Memorial 
Meeting, held in Washington last week :— 

When Man, in his Maker’s image, came 
To be the lord of the new-made earth, 
To cor quer its forests, its beasts to tame, 
To gather its metals and krow their worth— 
All readily granted his power and place, 
Save the Ocean, the Mountain, and Time and Space ; 
And these four sneered at his puny fame, 
And made of his lordship a theme for mirth. 


Whole ages parsed while his flocks he tended, 
And delved and dreamed, as the years went by; 
Till there came an age when bis genius splendid 
Had bridged the rivers, and sailed the sky, 
And raised the dome that cefied the storm, 
And mastered the beauties of color and form ; 
But his power was lost, his dominion ended, 
Where Time, Space, Mcuntain, or Sea was nigh. 
The mountains rose in their grim inertness 
Between the nations, and made them strange— 
Save as in moments of pride or pertness 
They climbed the ridge of their native range, 
And, lookivg down on the tribe below, 
Saw nothing there but a deadly foe, 
Heard only a war-cry long and shrill, 
In echoes leaping from hill to hill. 
The Ocean ro!led in its mighty splendor, 
Washirg the slowly wasting shore, 
And the voices of nations, fierce or tender, 
Lost themselves in its endless roar, 
With frail ships launched on its treacherous surge, 
And sad eyes fixed on its far blve verge, 
Man’s hold of life seemed brittle and slerder, 
And the Sea his master for evermore. 


| And Space and Time brought their huge dimensions 


To separate wan from his brother man, 

And sowed between them a thousand dissensions, 
That ripened in hatred and caste and clan. 

So Sea and Mountain and Time and Space 

Laughed again in his lordship's face, 

And bade him blush for his inventions, 
And the narrow round his achievements ran. 


But one morning he made him a slender wire, 

As an artist’s vision took life and form, 
| While he drew from beaven the strange, fierce fire 

That reddens the «dge of the midnight storm ; 

And he carried it over the Mountain’s crest, 

And dropped it into the Ocean’s breast; 

And Science proclaimed from shore to shore, 

That Time ard Space ruled man no more. 

Then the brotherhood lost on Shinar’s plain 

Came back to the peoples of earth again. 

‘* Be one !”’ sighed the Mountain, and shrunk away. 

‘* Be one |’? murmured Ocean, in dashes of spray. 

** Be one !’’ said Space, ‘‘ I forbid no more.”’ 

‘ Be one!’’ echoed Time, ‘‘ till my years are o’er.”? 

‘* We are one!” said the nations, and hand met 
hand 

In a thrill electric from land to land. 

—Delaware Co. Republican, 
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that Christianity is regarded by many as an 
enigma, @ secret of the initiated, as an idle 
vision or hard exactioa—not as a rational cul- 
ture. Listen to the cunversation of the mart 
or the drawing-room, you will find that the 
high Christian law is but a mocking dream 
in their eyes. “Giving to him that asketh, 
aud from him that would borrow, turning not 
away: and to him that takes from us our 
coat, giving our cloak also; and turning the 
other cheek to the smiter ;’—what is this, 
they say, but extravagance and fanatacism? 
As if they did not know that there is such a 
figure of speech as hyperbole; and that it 
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Faith, Hope and Love were questioned what they 
thought 

Of future glory which Religion tauzht : 

Now Faith believed it firmly to be trus, 

And Hope expected so to find it too ; 

Love answered, smiling with a conscious glow, 

‘Believe? Expect? I kavw it to be so.’’ 

—John Byrom, born 1691. 


em 
From Old and New. 
SELFHOOD AND SARIFICE. 
BY ORV.LLE DEWBY, D.D. 


* * * Selfishness calculates, overreaches, 


circumvents. Byt selfhood is simpler. It is 
the instinctive, instantaneous, uncalculating 
rush of our faculties, to preserve, protect and 
help ourselves. Selfishness proposes to take 
advantage of others; selfhood only to take 
care of itself. It is not, as a principle of our 
nature, a depraved instinct; animals possess 
it. It is not moral or immoral, but simply 
unmoral. It isa simple force, necessary to 
our self-preservation, to our individuality, to 
our personality. The highest moral natures 
fe2l it as well asthe lowest. The martyr who 
gives up everything else, holds his integrity 
fast and dear. It is written of the great Mar- 
tyr, that, “ for the joy that was set before him, 
he endured the cross, despising the shame.” 
No being that is not an idiot, can be divested 
of all care and regard for himself. And not 
only does necessity enforce, but justice de- 
fends the principle. If happiness is a good, 
and there are two equal amounts of it, the 
one of which is mine, and the other my neigh- 
bor’s, 1 may, in strict justice, value and de- 
sire my own as much as his. . If I love him 
more than my own,I go beyond the com: 
mandment. It is not worth while to put any 
Utopian strain upon the bond of virtue ; nay, 
it does positive barm. 

Yet this is constantly done; to the injury 
of virtue, of conscience, and of a proper self- 
respect. In our thevries of culture, we de- 
mand of ourselves what is impossible, what is 
unjust to ourselves, what repudiates a part of 
the very nature we would cultivate. We de- 
mand of ourselves, and we suppose that Chris- 
tianity demands of us, a certain unattainable 
perfection,—or what we call perfection,—a 
sinking of ourselves out of sight, and an ab- 
sorption into the love of God and men, quite 
beyond our reach : and failing of that—think- 
ing it entirely out of our sphere, we give up 
the proper rational endeavor to be Christians. 
We make the highest virtue something excep- 
tional, instead of regarding it as a prize for 
us all. We imagine that some few have at- 
tained it; that Jesus did, and that a few per- 
sons, denominated saints, have approached 
him; but that for the common run of men, 
this is all out of the question. The fact is, 













was perfectly natural, in a society where the 
poor and the weak were trodden under foot, 
for the greatest heart that ever was, thus to 
pour out itself in pleadiogs for sympathy, 
commiseration and kindness, But the same 
Master said, “It is profitable for thee—it is 
better for thee,” to have some of thy pleasures 
cut off—thine offending hand or eye; rather 
that than to have thy whole being whelmed 
in misery. 


It is really necessary in this matter, not 


only to vindicate Christianity as a reasonable 


religion, but to vindicate human nature to 
itself; to save it from the abjectness of feel- 
ing that the necessity of self-help is an ignoble 
necessity, Men say, “ Yes, we are all selfish, 
we are all bad ;” and they sink into discour- 
agement or apathy, under that view. 

The conditions of true culture are attract- 
ing increased attention at the present time; 
and it is natural that they should, when men’s 
minds are getting rid of theologic definitions 
and assumptions, and are coming to take 
broad and manly views of the subject. I am 
endeavoring to make my humble contribution 
to it; and with this view, to show, in the first 
place, what part our very selfhood, both of 
right and of necessity, has in it. 

This principle lies in the very roots of our 
being: and it is developed earliest in our na- 
ture. Before the love of right, of virtue, of 
truth, appears this self-regard. Disinterest- 
edness i3 of later growth. Infancy comes 
into the world like a royal heir, and takes 
possession, as if the world were made for itself 
alone. Itself is all it knows; it will, by and 
by, take a wider range. There is a natural 
process of improvement in the very progress of 
life. “ You will get better,” says a dramatic 
satirist,* “as you get older; all men do. 
They are worst in childhood, improve in man- 
hood, and get ready, in old age, for another 
world. Youth, with its beauty and grace, 
would seem bestowed on us, for some such 
reason, as to make us partly endurable, till 
we have time to become so of ourselves, with- 


* Browning: A Soul’s Tragedy, p. 250. 
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out their aid, when they leave us. The sweet- 
est child we all smile on, for his pleasant want 
of the whole world to break up, or suck in his 
mouth, seeing no other good in it—would be 
roughly handled by that world’s inhabitants, 
if he retained those angelic, infantine desires, 
when he has grown six feet high, black and 
bearded ; but little by little he sees fit to fore- 
go claim after claim on the world, puts up 
with a less and less share of its good asa his 
proper portion, and when an octogenarian 
asks barely for a sup of gruel or a fire of dry 
sticks, and thanks you as for his full allowance 
and right in the common good of life—hoping 
nobody will murder him—he who began by 
asking and expecting the whole world to bow 
down in worship to him—why, I say, he is 
advanced far onward, very far, nearly out of 
sight.” 

This advancement, thus springing out of 
the very experience of life, I have it at heart 
to consider. It is of such priceless worth, it 
so embraces all that is noble in humanity, 
that the importance of the opposite principle 
is liable to be quite overlooked. Selfishness, 
which is the excess of a just self-regard, is the 
one form of all evil in the world. The world 
cries out upon it, and heaps upon it every epi- 
thet, expressive of meanness, baseness and 
guilt. And let it bear the branding scorn ; 
but let us not fail to see, though selfishness be 
the satirist’s mark, and the philosopher’s re- 
proach, and the theologian’s ‘argument, the 
real nature and value of the principle from 
which it proceeds. 

Selfhood I have preferred to call it; self- 
love, be it, if you please. It is that which sa- 
tire and false criticism have misconstrued, 
when they have said that love of kindred, of 
triende, of country, of God Himself, is but self- 
love. The mistake arises from that primal 
and vital part and participation which our- 
self has in everything that we enjoy or love 
or adore. This maguificent J—and I empha- 
size it, because all meanness is thought to be 
concentrated in that word—this myeterious 
and magnificent J—this that one means when 
he says I—we may utter, but can never ex- 
plain, nor fully express it. There are great 
men in the world, whose lives are of far more 
importance than mine—statesmen, command- 
ers, kings—but J—no being can feel an in- 
tenser interest in his individuality than I do 
in mine; no being can be of more importance 
to himself than I am to myself; the very poles 
of thought and being turn upon that slender 
line; that simple unity, like the unit in fig- 
ures, swells to infinite multiptication ; that 
one letter, that single stroke of pen or type, 
may be varied and complicated till it writes 
the history of the world. “TI think, therefore 
T am,” said the philosopher ; but the bare ut- 


terance of the word I, yields a vaster infer- 
ence. Noanimal ever knew what that word 
means. It is some time before the little child 
learns to say I. It says, “Willy or Ellen 
wants this or that—will go here or there.” 
What is insanity but the wreck of this per- 
sonality? The victim loses himself. And 
the morally insane, the prodigal, when he re- 
turns to reason and virtue, comes to himself. 

“A man’s self,” says Thackeray, ‘‘ must al- 
ways be serious to him, under whatever mask 
or disguise or uniform he presents it to the 
public.” Yes, though it were as mime, harle- 
quin, jester, fool almost ; nor could there be 
a more deplorable or desperate condition for 
a human being, than to account himself noth- 
ing, or nothing worth, or worthy only to be 
the butt of universal scorn and contempt. 
From this utter ruin, every man is protected 
by that mysterious and momentous personal- 
ity that dwells within him. We may be little 
in comparison with the general mass of inter- 
ests, little in comparison with kingdoms, little 
in comparison with the swelling grandeur of 
thrones and empires, little in comparison with 
the great orb that rolls round the sun, and 
bears millions of such; but we are forever 
great in the sense of individual destiny. This 
swells beyond kingships, grandeurs, empires, 
worlds, to infinitude and eternity. 


There is another element in this self hood, 
to be considered, besides its conscious import- 
ance, and that is free will—itself also unmoral, 
but indispensable. For imagine a rational 
being to be placed in this world, withoul free 
will. He can choose neither wrong nor right. 
He has a conscience, but no freedom; no 
power to choose anything. It is, I think, an 
incongruous and impossible kind of existence ; 
but imagine it. Evils, troubles, temptations 
press against this being, and he can do noth- 
ing; he cannot even will to resist. Could 
there be a condition more horrible? No; 
man is a nobler and happier being than this 
amounts to. Free will is put in him, on pur- 
pose to fight the great battle against evil. He 
could not fight if he could not will. He could 
not choose the right, without being free to 
choose the wrong; for choosing one path 
without being at liberty to take the other, 
would be no choosing. Free will is to fight 
the battle. It is a glorious prerogative. And 
man, I believe, is out of all proportion, hap- 
pier, with this power, all its aberrations in- 
cluded, than he would be without it. I am 
glad, for my part, that I am not passing 
through this world, like a car on a railroad, 
or turning round like a wheel in a mill; that 
I can go, this way or that, take one path or 
another ; that I can read, or write, or study, 
or labor, or do business; and that when the 
great trial-hour, between right and wrong, 
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comes, though I may choose the wrong, yet 
that I can choose the right. What better 
would there be for me than this—what better 
constitution of a rational nature? I know of 
no better possible. 

Self hood, then—this interest in ourselves, 
being seen to be right, and the play of free 
will, which is a part of it, desirable; let us 
turn finally to the useful working of the prio- 
ciple. You may have said in listening to me 
thus far— What need of insisting so much 
upon self-regard, which we all perfectly well 
understand?” I doubt whether it is so well 
understood; and this must be my apolegy. 
We have seen that the principle is native 

* -~ and necessary to us; let us look a moment at 
its utility. 

I am put in charge of myself—of my life, 
first of all. So strong is the impulse to keep 
and defend it, that self-preservation has been 
called the first law of our being. But that 
argues an antecedent fact—self-appreciation. 
Why preserve that which we value not? 
We defend ourself, because we prize ourself. 
We defend our life with the instant rush of 
all our faculties to the rescue. “ Very self 
ish,” one may say; “And why does a man 
eare so much for himself; he isn’t worth it.” 
He can't help it. He obeys the primal bond; 
he is a law to himself. Is it not well? Man’s 
life would perish in a thousand ways, if he 
did not thus care for it. The great, universal 
und most effective guardianship over human 

a 4 life everywhere, is—aot government nor law, 
not guns nor battlements, not sympathy, not 
society—but this self-care. 

[ am put in charge of my own comfort, of 
my sustenance. I must provide for it. And 
to provide for it, I must have property— 
house, land, stores, means—something that 
must be my own, and not another's. If | 
were an animal, [ might find food and shelter 
in the common storehouse of nature’s bounty. 
But I have other wants; if I have no pro- 
vision for them that is my own; if some In- 
ternational League, or Agrarian Law, could 
break down all the rights of property, there 
would be an end to industry, to order, to 
comfort, and eventually to life itself. What- 

d » ever evils, whatever monstrous crimes come 
of the love of gain, its extinction would be 
infinitely worse. 

I am put in charge of my good name, my 
place among men. I must regard it. Iam 
sinking to recklessness about virtue if I cease 
to value approbation. Even the martyr, 
looking to God alone, seeks approval. And 


good men’s approbation is the reflection of 


that. To seek honor from men at the ex- 


pense of principle, is what the Master con- 


demns—not the desire of honor. It has been 
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made a question whether the love of appro- 
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bation should be appealed to, in schools. It 
cannot be kept out, from there, nor from any- 
where else. If it could, if the vast network 
of social regards, in which men are now held, 
were torn asunder, society would fall to 
pieces. 


Finally, I am put in charge of my virtue— 


of that above all. And that I must get and 
keep for myself; no other can do it for me. 
Another may stretch out the hand to defend 
me from a fatal blow; another may endow 
me with wealth; another may give me the 
praise I do not deserve; but no friendly in- 
tervention, no deed of gitt, no flattery, no 
falsity, can give me inward truth and integ~ 
rity. That solemn point in human experience, 
that question upon which everything hangs— 
shall I do right?—or shall I do wrong ?—ia 
shrouded in the secresy and silence of my 
own mind. All the power in the world can- 
not do for me the thing that I must do for 
myself. To me, to me, the decision is com- 
mitted. 


Now what I have been saying, is this: it is 


well that that self-regard, upon which so much 
is devolved, should be strong; that there 
should be no apathy, no indifference, upon 
this point; that if ever a man wanders away 
into recklessness, into idleness, into disgrace, 
into utter moral delinquency and lawlessness, 
he should be brought to a stand, and brought 
back again, if possible, by this intense and 
uncontrollable regard for himself—for his 
own well being. I do not resolve every- 
thing in human nature, into the desire of 
well being. I do not say that the love of 
life, of property, of reputation, still less of 
virtue, is the same as the love of happiness ; 
but I say that to the pursuit of all these a 
man is urged, driven, almost forced, by this 
love of his own well-being ; nay more to the 
pursuit of the highest eventually, and that, 
by the very laws of his nature. 


Let us now turn td the other principle 
which I propose to discuss—that which opens 
the whole field of our culture—the principle 
that carries us out of, and beyond ourselves. 

It has been no part of my design, in dis-~ 
cussing the principle of self hood, to show the 
hinderance to culture, and the evil every way, 
that come from the abuse of it. That will be 
sufficiently manifest, if it be made to appear, 
that all culture and happiness are found in 
the opposite direction. But if I wanted to 
put this in the strongest light, I should point 
to the pain and obstruction which are expe- 
rienced in a diseased self-consciousness. It 
would be a powerful argument for that going 
out of self, which I am about to speak of. 
Self, if it is a necessary stand-point, is yet lia- 
ble to be always in our way. A morbid anx- 
iety about our position, our credit with men, 
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the good or ill opinion others have of our 
talents, tastes or merits, causes more misery, 
I am inclined to think, than any other form 
of human selfishness. * * * 

(To be continued.) 


THE, traditional treatment of “ heresy’”’ 
rests on two ideas: first, that wrong belief is 
in itself a deadly sin; secondly, that by re- 
pressive measures its spread can be prevent- 
ed. The first idea disappears before a purer 
Christianity ; the second has been disproved 
by experience. But something of the old 
sentiment yet lingers, and shows itself in the 
desire to purge the church of all who are 
not perfectly sound in doctrine. We hold 
that the church is to promote the truth just 
as itis to promote Christian life. It does 
not ask that its members should be holy 
when it receives them ; its asks only a sincere 
purpose to se:k holiness, and assumes as its 
very business to develop that. Norshould it 
require at the outset a full acceptance of all 
that it holds as truth ; it should ask only a 
sincere desire to know and follow what is 
true. And within its walls men should be 
nourished ap into the fullness of truth, by 
the air of freedom and the sunlight of love. 
—The Christian Union. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER AT THE SANTEE STATION. 


Our friend Geo. S. Truman at the above 
place furnishes J. M. E. with the following 
information for Fourth month. 

Average temperature, 49.27 degrees. 

Maximum - 24th, 90.00 “ 

Minimum ” lst, 26.00 “ 

Greatest variations of Thermometer be- 
tween 7 o’clock, A. M., and 9 o’clock, P. M., 

on the 23d and 24th, 52° each day. 
And of rain, 1.35 inches. 





Tse Sprettuat Lire.—The sympathy of 
Jesus Christ was not merely love of men in 
masses. He loved the masses, but he loved 
them because made up of individuals. He 
“had compassion on the multitude;” but 
he had also discriminating, special tender- 
mess for erring Peter and erring Thomas. 
He felt for the despised, lonely Zaccheus in 
his sycamore-tree. He compassioned the dis- 
comfort of his disciples. He mixed his tears 
with the stifled sobs by the grave of Lazarus. 
He called the abashed children to his side. 
Amongst the numbers, as He walked, He 
detected the 
Frederick W. Robertson. 
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Inrerestinc Facts.—According to the report of the 
Superintendent of the Census, our total population 


individual touch of faith._— 
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in 1870 was 38,555,983, against 31,443,321 in 1860, 
and 23,191,876 in 1860 During the decade from 
1850 to 1860 the increase was 8,251,445, or over 35 
per cent.; daring the decade lately closed the increase 
was 7,112,662, or over 22 per cent. At the same 
rate of increase as in the previous decade, we would 
have had an addition to our population of 10,995,- 
162, raising it to 42,438,483. Our relative loss of 
population, then, may be set down as nearly four 
millious as the result of the war. Of these lossea 
from balf to three-quarters of a million were fighting 
men, either killed in battle or dying from wounds 
or disease. It is impossible to estimate the number 
that died in consequence of desolation, starvation 
and disease brought on by the loss of adequate sup- 
port from parents and others that perished in the 
war. The dislocation of families and the decrease 
of marriage prevented a natural increase in the 
population, but a very great loss is also found in 
the arrest and paralysis of the great movement of 
foreign immigration. During the latter years of the 
decade, however, the last named movement swelled 
to far greater proportions than it had previously 
reached, The native-born population in 1870 was 
32,789,437, having increased 30 per cent. from 1850 
to 1860, and only 21 per cent. from 1860 to 1870. 
The foreign born population in 1870 was 5,566,- 
546, having increased 84 percent. from 1850 to 1860. 


Tga aNp Correr.—The bill repealing the customs 
_ duties on tea and coffee, which has been signed by 
' the President, goes into effect on Seventh month Ist, 
! 1872. During the last fiscal year, ending Sixth 
| month 30th, 1871, there were imported into the 
| United States 317,992,048 pounds of coff-e, valued 
| at $30,992,869, and 51,364,919 pounds of tea, val- 
| ued at $17,254,617. During the six montbs ending 
i Twelfth month 31st, 1871, there were imported into 
' the United States 149,108,479 pounds of coffee, val- 
ued at $16,695 621, and 23,180,468 pounds of tea, 
valued at $8,842,683. The daties at present im- 
posed on these articles are three cents a pound upon 
| coffee, and fifteen cents a pound upon tea. From 
; the above statistics of importations of tea and cof- 
| fee, it will be seen that hereafter the ‘‘ breakfast 
! table’’ will be relieved of a heavy tax. By this mea- 
‘ sure the revenue will be reduced from eighteen to 
| twenty millions of dollars. Tea and coffee were ad- 
mitted free of duty from 1842 to 1861. By the act 
| of Eighth month 5, 1861, duties were imposed upon 
| these articles in order to raise the revenue necessary 
\ to carry on the war for the suppression of the re- 
; bellion. 


Pror. TyxNDALL, in a recent lecture on the move- 
ment of glaciers, after describing the observations 
and measurements made by himself on the Mer de 
Glace, gives the following clear statement touching 
the relative motion of a crooked river of ice; 
When a glacier moves through a sinuous valley, 
the locus of the point of maximum motion does 
not coincide with the centre of the glacier, but, on 
the contrary, always lies on the convex side of the 
orntral line. The locus is, therefore, a curved line 
more deep'y sinuous than the valley itself, and 
therefore crosses the axis of the glacier at each 
point of the centrary flexure. This law holds good 
for water, substituting the word river for glacier. 
The idea, then, as to the similarity between a river 
and a glacier, becomes marvelously strengthened, 
The glacier is like a river, because the central part 
moves faster than the sides; it is like a river be- 
cause its top moves faster than its bottom; and 
again it is like a river because the point of swiftest 
motion follows the sinuosities of its sides. 
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FENCE. 


The attention of Friends and others engaged in 
Agriculture is called to the Fence recently invented 
and patented by the undersigne4, called a Combina- 
tion Fence, or, from its particular adapta'ion to the 
tim berless regions of the West, The Prairie Fence. 
It is very simple and complete iv its construction 
and operation, combining the advantages of both 
wooden and wire fences, can be put up with great 
rapidity and at a savivg of from one-third to balf 
Over thore ordinarily in as+. It is also well adapted 
for a lawn feuce. Circulars with full details will be 
sent to anv address, and all icquiries promptly 
answered. Persons wanted everywhere to introdace 
for a share of the pro: eeds. 

THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
No. 26 N. 7th St., Phila. 


REMOVAL. 


The Office of ‘‘ Taz Girarp Lirs InsuRaNcE AXNU- 
ITY AND Trust Company or Paitapewruta,” has been 
removed to Nos. 633 and 635 Chestnut Street, the 
24 door below Seventh Street, north side, where 
they continue to Recaive D-posits on Interest, In 
sure Lives, Receive Trusts, and act as Executors 
and Administrators to Estates, on which subj-cts 
inform:tion will be promptly given at the Office, 
from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 













mA? PAINTING.— 
C CooRED P " 
3 ae BD WEN, BE 


or Cincinnat!, 0. 
RA 
100 Ihe. eS will paint a8 much 
2u0 Ibs. © 
1 For ctroaian®, 
t th st. 
por ean_| Now sen — or New York. 5 


Paivts also sold by the Gallon, ready for use. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY 
whether members or not. Fine parchment. io neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144.N. Seventh St. 


LITTLE GEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


COMPILED BY 8. H PSIRCE. 


A collection of Poetry suitable for children. 
For sale by JOHN CUMLY, 
Prive $1 00. 144 N. Seventh St. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


By 8. M. JANNEY. 


New edition. Price $200. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
Mary E Waress, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Btreet, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 














FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


BOOES 


ISSUBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson, 
18m0 71 pp (eksecckaa: esdadh.'cieuen. tut ae 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
JANE Jonys0n. Part First.........000-seeee Price 12c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
‘ Jang Jounson. Part Second .......+.+++ Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions snd An- 
ewers for Family Use or First-Day Schvois. By 
Jana Jopysoyv. \8mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢. 
“« 108 “ “ Second. “ 35. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hagrist £. Srocaty. 18mo 136 pp.... .Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection io the Young Mind. By Jams 
Jonnson. 232mo. 64 pp., Cloth ............Price 20e. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
‘A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnron. 


6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. “ACh.......ccceeceee Price 756 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. G64 PP...cccocccccese cocscccsccccecece Price 20c. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
At the Office of PRIBNDS’ INTELIIGENCER, 144 North Sereath Street, 
There is kept on hand for eale 
By JOHN ( OMLY, 
A general assortment of 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
Question Books for First-day School Use, 


Friznps’ Frrst-pay Scnoon Lisrary Books, 


Especial attention being given to select'ng such as. 
have the approval of Committees of Examination. 


TEXT, VERSE AND PICTURE CARDS, 
STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, FRIENDS ALMANACS, 
Large and Pocket Size. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHIILL 8ST., PUILA,, 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS, 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


In four volumes. Price $8.50. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th 8t. 


PREB TO BOOK AGENTS. — 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New 
Illustrated Family Bible containing over 450 fine 
eee Illustrations to any Book Agent, free of 
charge. 

Address, Nattowat Pustisuine Co., Phila., Pa. 





FRIER DB’ 
4 WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 




















































Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 

g@>” Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. [34 ly 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


being about to engage in avother business informs 
Friends that he intends closing out his ENTIRE 


STOCK of 
DRY GOODS 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


Brown, Mode and Drab India Silks $1.50, reduced 

from $2.00. This being much less than cost, it is 

not likely they will be again imported by any one, 

Very wide Brown Silks $1.75. reduced from $2.00. 

Neat Striped French Silks $1.123, under cost. 

Plaid aud Plain Japanese Silks 87} cts. 

Olive and Brown Fine Alpacas and Mohairs £0 cts. 

to $1.00, a great reduction from original prices. 

Fine Madonnas 87} cts. to $1.12}, reduced from 
$1.00 and $1 25. 

Silk Warp Sylvanias 75 cts , reduced from $1.00. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas nice goeds 25 cts., re- 

duced from 44. 

A large lot of other dress goods very cheap. 

Bound Thibet Shawls at $1.50, deduction trom regu- 

lar prices. Every person desiring such will do 

well to purchase of him now. 

Lot of 9-4 Brown mixed Biauket Shawls with fringe 

$3.00. Bound $5.00. 

Lot of Best Shade ditto. $5.00 reduced from $7.00. 

9-4 Bound ditto, $7.50, reduced from $9.50. 

Silk Blond 75 cts., reduced from $1.00. 

Lot of Tarlaton Gauze (not good volor) 25 cts., regu- 

lar price $1.00. 

White Silk Cashmere Shawls ut reduced prices. 

Gloves, Ho-iery, &c., reduced. 


GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 


Neat Plaid and Striped Silks ; 

Neat French and English Lawns ; 

Silk Pongees, Plain and Striped ; 

Dark Plain Grenadines ; 

Neat Shawls for young Friends ; 

‘Small Plaid Ginghams ; 

‘Plaid Muslins 18, 20, 22, 25 and 31 up; 
Victoria Lawns 20, 25, 28 and 31 up; 
‘Silk Blond, Bobinett and Book Muslin ; 
&. glish Silk Gloves for Friends ; 

‘Table Linens 37}, 40, 50, 62} and 75 cts. up ; 


when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 





PLEASE GIVE HIM A CALL AS HE WILL SELL VERY CHEAP. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by Express 


§. W- cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 





INTELLIGENCER. 


Ze 2 BILLEORY 


>” FURNITURE, #0 
MATTRESS, FEATHER, 


AND } 


BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 
Below Arch, Philadelpds* 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDS, 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 
FEATHER BOLSTERS, 
FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CAH PRICES, 


RB We are constantly adcing to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all ) 
seasons of the year. ' 


THE BEST CLOTHES WRINGER 


IS THE ; 


“NOVELTY” | 















Cog Wheels on Both Ends of the 
Rolls. j 
uy 


This great improvement makes it superior to any other. 


SiMPLEST, STRUNGEST, EASIEST — AND 
MOST DURABLE WRINGER 


SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! SAVES CLOTHES! 


Housekeepers will do well to examine the ‘‘ NOV- 
ELTY,” with Cog Wheels on both ends, 
before purcbatiog any other. 


SOLD EVERYWHERK. 
| Bailey Washing and Wringing Machine Co,, 
102 Caampers Sr., N. Y- 
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